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Tuberculosis ‘‘ttractively housed in _ losis cases are indicated by pins with 
Exhibition the rooms of the Munici-_ large and vari-colored heads. 


in Chicago. al Museum in the Public 


Library building, the Tuberculosis Ex- 
hibition was opened to the public on 
April 2 for its stay of nearly one month 
in Chicago. Although the space is 
somewhat limited, a careful arrange- 
ment of the exhibit in alcoves enables 
one standing in the center of each room 
to see into all the alcoves surrounding, 
while the central space is very effec- 
tively used for the grouping of exhibits. 
One of these is a group of model sani- 
torium buildings placed in a miniature 
park. The models represent various 
sanitoria throughout the country, al- 
ready built and in use, including the 
well-known White Haven sanitorium 
in Pennsylvania and the Agnes Me- 
morial in Denver. The arrangement 
shows each one to better advantage 
than if it were exhibited by itself. 

Another special feature that is at- 
tracting the attention of the visitors is 
a full-size duplicate of the tent used at 
the Ottawa, Illinois, tent colony. It 
contains a complete sample set of the 
furniture in actual use. 

One alcove is devoted to exhibits by 
the New York Charity Organization 
Society and the Consumers’ League. 
Another contains the pathological dis- 
play. Medical men are always in at- 
tendance to explain this or any other 
part of the general exhibition. The 
other alcoves contain other distinctive 
features, one showing the manner of 
treatment in prison sanitoria. But 
Chicago, of course, takes prominent 
place. An unfailing object of interest 
is a series of various Chicago ward 
-maps, in each of which the tubercu- 


gt 


Lectures, with demonstration by 
stereopticon slides, are given every af- 
ternoon at four o’clock, and the attend- 
ance at each is testing the capacity 
of the hall. The central location of the 
exhibition in the downtown section 
helps, no doubt, to swell the number 
that attend lectures. When the month 
is over, it is planned to send a small 
traveling exhibit upon a tour of the 
neighborhood centers in the small parks 
on the South Side, taking the place of 
a school garden exhibit which is now 
making a similar tour under the aus- 
pices of the Municipal Museum. 


Opening The formal opening of the 
Chicago’s yo sys : 
Tuberculosis ¢Xhibition in Chicago on 


Exhibition. April 2 drew a large and 


distinguished audience. Special invita- 
tions were issued. A number of short 
addresses were given, by Governor De- 
neen, Commissioner of Health Whalen, 
of Chicago; President George W. 
Webster, of the State Board of Health; 
President Edmund J. James, of the 
Warversity ot Iinois; Dro -Emil.G, 
Hirsch; Professor Charles R. Hender- 
son, of the University of Chicago; Miss 
Jane Addams: Dry b |: Cigrand, ei the 
board of directors of the Public Li- 
brary; Dr. James A. Egan, secretary of 
the Illinois State Board of Health; and 
DreGnarless lye Whix) -chairiman-onethe 
executive committee of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute. Governor De- 
neen quoted statistics showing that 
over three of the sixteen millions ap- 
propriated by the state for charitable 
purposes were devoted to the catnelttas 
tion of the condition of the diseased 
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discuss the educational work of juvenile re-_ 
formatory institutions, while Dr. Albert C. — 
Hill, superintendent of education in the state — 
prisons of New York, and A. E. Upham, di- — 


their material was being “put out of 
business,” and made unsupported and 
varying statements regarding the greatly 


increased cost which they claimed would 
result from any test. 

Equally unreliable statements were 
made as to the difference between first 
cost of tile and cast iron drains for cot- 
tage construction, and on this inade- 
quate foundation was built up the argu- 
ment that the cost of the poor man’s cot- 
tage home must not be increased, regard- 
less of the prime consideration that his 


rector of Elmira Reformatory School, will 
speak on prison school education and the ed-— 
ucational work at the Elmira Reformatory. 
Paul Abelson and Gustave Straubenmuller 
will tell of the education work among the ~ 
immigrants. ; 


Chicago Jewish Orphan Asylum.—The 
Marks Nathan Jewish Orphan Asylum, to ac- — 
commodate 150 children, will be opened in 
Chicago, in a few weeks. It is named for 
the late Marks Nathan, a Chicago pioneer 


house must be made ‘first of all a safe who bequeathed $15,000 towards the erection — 


habitation of the home. An additional $25,000 has been 
B 4 faling: ft th raised to complete the structure. The offi- — 
ae allacious arguments € cers are, Jacob Levy, president; Joseph 


judgment of the city fathers was obscur- 


ed and they were blinded to the real 
issue—private interest versus the pub- 
lic health. 

Discouraging as is the action of the 
council in defeating the efforts of Com- 
missioner Whalen and Chief Sanitary 
' Inspector Hedrick to safeguard the pub- 
lic health by greater stringency in the 
requirements for house drainage, there 
still remains a very considerable net gain 
in the public interest which has been 
aroused and the more general apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for the greatest pos- 
sible security in the construction and 
maintenance of that foundation upon 
which all good plumbing is based—the 
house drain. 
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American Social Science Association.—The 
general meeting of the American Social Sci- 
ence Association will be held in the United 
Charities Building, New York, from May 
2 to May 4. The immigration question oc- 
cupies the first two sessions of the conven- 
tion. Different phases of the problem will 
be discussed by Bourke Cochran, William 
Williams, ex-commissioner of immigration at 
the port of New York; Raymond L.: Griffiss, 
president of the Southern Immigration So- 
ciety; L. J. Ellis, Dr. P. H. Bryce, Cyrus L. 
Sulzberger, president of the Industrial Re- 
ward Society, and Prescott F. Hall. 

The department of jurisprudence will have 
charge of Thursday’s meeting. Julius M. 
Mayer, attorney-general of the state of New 
York, and John Brooks Leavitt will speak. 
The final session will be devoted to educa- 
tional topics, the morning meeting being 
given over to educational work in our re- 
formatory institutions, and the final evening 
meeting to immigrant education. David S. 
Snedden of Teachers’ College, Columbia, will 


Rothschild, vice-president; David Sternberg, — 
treasurer, Julius Jaffe, secretary. } 


Charities’ Conference, New York.—The_ 
Fourth Monthly Conference under the aus- — 
pices of the New York Charity Organization — 
Society will be held April 17 at 11 A. M. in the © 
United Charities Building. The topics are: © 
The Sixty-Hour Labor Law for Women, Flor- — 
ence Kelley; A Mills Hotel for Women, Mrs. — 
Clarence Burns; Can Women Without Homes st 
Pay Board and Lodging and Buy Needed — 
Clothing on Five or Six Dollars a Week, in — 
this City? Miss A. C. Smith. 


Massachusetts Bill for the Blind.—The bill — 
providing for a permanent improvement of 
the conditions of the blind has been reported 
from the ways and means committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature, and the chances — 
are very favorable indeed for its passage. 


Music for the Many—Thursday of this 
week a recital was given at Mendelsohn 
Hall, by the pupils of the Music School Set- 
tlement; and on Sunday afternoon, April 22, 
the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, of 
which A. D. Volpe is conductor, will give a 
concert showing the work during the past 
year, of this group of young East Side musi- 
cians. A. L. Seligman is president of the or- 
ganization which has for its purpose the de- 
velopment of such artistic talent as would 
often be misdirected or lost through lack of. 
ability to procure an adequate training. 


Annual Meeting of University Settlement. 
—The nineteenth annual meeting of the Uni- 
versity Settlement of New York was held 
at Sherry’s on April 5. President Butler of 
Columbia presided and among the speakers 
were Professor Felix Adler, Judge Howland, 
Health Commissioner Darlington and James 
H. Hamilton, head worker. Mrs. Edward R. 
Hewitt gave an account of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary. The following trustees to serve for 
three years were elected: John H. Finley, 
H. P. Wertheim, Willard V. King, Stephen 
H. Olin and Charles P. Howland. 


The tenth annual meeting of the 
merican Academy of Social and Politi- 
Teal Science was given over to a discus- 
jsion of the improvement of labor condi- 
ttions in the United States. 

What has been true of the academy 
jsince its inception was especially char- 
facteristic of this decennial meeting. 
{The effort has been primarily not to 
Joffer the final word in history or theory 
fwithin its field, but rather to afford op- 
fportunity for a more or less scientific 
jexpression to the challenges and coun- 
Mtersigns which pass where there is de- 
jbate and development in practical af- 
Mairs. The present judgments of men in 
the forefront of industry and _ social 
fmovements have been looked to in in- 
#terpreting what is in process, and have 
been placed beside the deductions of 
tmore academic research. 


Interest, perhaps, centered most 


linto, but the opening meeting, Friday 
tafternoon, which had to do with the 
ength of the working or trade life, was 
qremarkable in an address which formu- 
jlated a constructive social policy with 
jrespect to this industrial problem. The 
‘speaker was Frederick L. Hoffman, sta- 
Mtistician of the Prudential Insurance 
Scompany. Joseph Wharton had opened 
jthe meeting, expressing its purposes as 
yhaving to do with the discussion of those 
‘things which make for “a compacter and 
“happier fabric for human communities,” 

‘and Dr. Rowe, who retires from the 
‘presidency of the academy for a year’s 
»study of the Latin-American states, had 
vintroduced as chairman, Commissioner 
“Charles P. Neill of the United States 
| Department of Labor. The industrial 
‘statisticians, said Dr. Neill; who tell us 
vhow far the burning of a sheet of writ- 
‘ing paper will carry a locomotive, or the 
“money cost items which enter into a 
‘completed machine, have not gone to 
‘the bottom of the matter. There is an- 
‘other cost—a social cost, measured in 
‘terms of fatigue, measured in terms of 
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The Improvement of Labor Conditions 


Trade life—trade agreements—the negro in industry—the worKing woman— 


discussed before the American Academy 


sweat, too often in terms of ruined 
health. and of human life. We have 
come to ask whether, as we reduce the 
financial cost of production, the human 
cost is not rising. 

The social aim in industry, Mr. Hoff- 
man maintained, should be the maximum 
industrial efficiency coupled with the 
longest human life. Fifty years of in- 
dustrial life—from fifteen to sixty-five— 
ought not to be impracticable. Most 
estimates of the value of such a trade 
life have been from the standpoint of 
a man’s earning capacity with relation 
to himself and his family, rather than as 
an economic unit in society. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s point was that there is a real econ- 
omic value to the community in every 
year of a workingman’s life—he placed. 
it at not less than $300 a year, but the 
amount is not material—and that there 
is a net gain to society for every year 
which his trade life is lengthened toward 
the maximum. 

Fifty years at $300 is $15,000. 
In proportion as lives are wasted 
by sickness or accident or other causes, 
we curtail the net gain to society, so that 
in some occupations it is less than $10,- 
ooo—less than $5,000—less than $3,000. 
And this social loss is a loss more im- 
portant than the loss to the man him- 
self. 

Half of the 


Deaths 
Preventable. 


Of deaths falling between 
fifteen years and sixty-five 
years over one-half are 
preventable, according to Mr. Hoffman, 
in the sense that they could be prevented 
by a deliberate policy of governmental 
control. These are the fifty-two per 
cent. due to tuberculosis, accidents and 
typhoid. These men are entitled to live 
long, live healthily, live well, attain the 
greatest industrial efficiency. In so far 
as failure to attain to these things, is re- 
lated to particular employments, Mr. 
Hoffman brought to his argument the 
hard facts of occupational mortality— 
among potters, and stone cutters, and 
brakemen, and miners, and so to the end 
of the list. Most people are only con- 
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cerned with the fatalities in the railroad 
service. How often injuries mean in- 
dustrial incapacity and a sorry life, the 
statistics never show. Witness Mr. 
Robert’s example of the workman, 
classed with the injured, who had lost 
both arms and both legs. Of 100 stone 
cutters in a line, eighty die from one 
cause alone,. due to the dust of their 
calling. While the man is carving out 
the stone to commemorate another’s life, 
he is cutting out his own death. Ours is 
a policy of indifference—not merely 
governmental and corporate, but indi- 
vidual, for none is more careless than 
the workman in many of these hazard- 
ous callings. 

' In the face of this stupendous social 
loss there has been no American at- 
tempt to give an accurate survey. In 
all the thousands of health reports gotten 
out in this country, there is not a line 
on occupations in relation to mortality. 
Mr. Hoffman’s own town of Orange has 
as high a death rate from hatter’s shakes 
as Philadelphia does from typhoid, yet 
the local health board takes no cogniz- 
ance of it. Most of the reports of the 
state labor bureaus he held to be equally 
valueless. There has been no such 
comprehensive work undertaken here as 
that represented by the English report 
on physical deterioration——“one of the 
most suggestive documents of all time 
along lines which lead to a knowledge 
of the true physical status of a nation.” 


Mr. Hoffman’s [he program, 
Program. 


then, put 
forward by Mr. Hoffman 
based upon his work as statistician for 
one of the great industrial insurance 
companies, included these five points: 


1. Scientific governmental inquiry into the 
trade life of persons.employed in the princi- 
pal industries, to determine conditions af- 
fecting longevity, health and efficiency. 

2. A second commission to investigate as 
to the physical standards which should be 
prerequisite to admission to a calling. 

3. Laws requiring employers to-keep rec- 
ords of their employes. Because of lack of 
factory records, an enormous amount of hu- 
man experience is lost. 

4. Factory inspection on a medical basis. 

5. Compulsory medical examination of 
everyone employed under 21 years of age— 
at the outset and annually; excluding those 
who fall below the minimum physical re- 
quirements. 
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“The interests of the nation transcend 
the sordid gauge of a short-sighted em- 
ployer,” said Mr. Hoffman in conclusion, 
“The average life of the American work- 
man is not what it should be.” 


In the James O’Connell of Wash- 
Machine Shop. ington, president of the 
International Association of machinists, 
and Dennis A. Hayes of Philadelphia, 
president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, discussed conditions in these 
callings inimical to a full trade life. Said 
Mr. O’Connell: 


Speeds have increased, tools cut deeper, 
old men have disappeared, and the youth, 
fresh from school, hopeful, elated, ambitious 
to enter this world of levers and flying 
wheels, faces an inevitable collapse if there 
is no loosening up of the tension. Pathology 
has not yet entered the door of the machine 
shop, but we know that this nervous strain, 
day in day out, year in year out, is shorten- 
ing longevity. The machine shop man who 
feels the first languor, cannot run off to 
mountain or shore. He reads a slyly worded 
advertisement. The sequel—temporary re- 
lief, but in the end, disaster. I don’t wish 
to say that speed is responsible for all the 
drug habit among working men. But the 
weak lip, the drawn mouth, the bad skin, 
tell their tale. 

Trade unionism urges not a lessened speed 
but shortened hours that will mean longer 
life. Employers to-day who advertise for 
machinists state the age limit at thirty-five. 
After thirty-five you are not wanted. Shall 
we in a business like way prevent each other 
from reverting to cannibalism? Will there: 
ever be a day when, in this pitting of men 
against machines, the stake won’t be further 
away from us?. We want relief. We say to: 
the machine maker and the machine owner, | 
we must have more leisure time—to relax—: 
rest—ease. 


In the 
Glass Works. 


id oan ob cKo Meme: He ack: Wal 


Mr. Hayes said in part: 


of fifty-five in the; 
glass-blowers’ trade, is an exception. Andi 
a glass-blower does not retire because 
they have a competency. What then? Hisi 
children go to the factory where he him+ 
self started in at 8, or 9, or 10, or 11) 
years of age, sapped of the childhood thats 
would have given him more enduring vigor 
and robbed of the schooling that would have 
taught him to care for his health—all to get 
bottles cheap. Prohibition of child labor an 
reduction of hours, then; are our goals|! 
There is no organization in better accord 
with their employers than the glass blowers}: 
But wage scales don’t settle all questions} 
Our union has spent more money in the las} 
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ten years to increase the age at which boys 
shall go to work than to increase wages, or 
reduce hours. On one ocasion we stood for 
the abolition of the Sunday night shift, so as 
to get the boys off, rather than take a raise 
in wages; and we’ve held that our men are 


‘} responsible for the moral status of the boys 


“weal 


+ with whom they work. 


Dr. Samuel McCune Lind- 
say, who succeeds Dr. 


Trade 
Agreements, 


) Rowe as president of the academy, pre- 


sided at the evening session which 


4 discussed the settlement of industrial 
» conflicts 
} the trade agreement. 


reference to 

John Graham 
Brooks called the trade agreements and 
the work carried on under them in fifteen 
great industries which he has specially 
studied, the greatest conservative educa- 
tional force in the country—greater than 
the churches, greater than the universi- 
ties, in training employes and men to 
work together. If the trade union is 
here as a tenacious fact in industrial life, 
we must go on in guerilla warfare, he 
said, or have trade agreements, as in 
England, where for sixty years they 
have been one of the greatest forces for 
stability. In the industries which he has 
studied in this country, Mr. Brooks 
found that the trade agreement had 
tended— 

1. To bring the best union men to the 
front—to be rid of the tonguey man. 

2. To pare the walking delegate of his less 
desirable faculties. 

38. To prevent sympathetic strikes. 

4. To cure jurisdictional fights. 

5. To teach the men the technical problems 
of their industries. 

6. To get over the clumsiness of arbitra- 
tion. 

Samuel B. Donnelly, secretary of the 
General Arbitration Board of the New 
York Building Trades, described the de- 
velopment of the trade agreement in 
that line of work, and George H. Ellis 
of Boston, president of the United 
Typothetae of America, and William 
B. Prescott of Baltimore, ex-presi- 
dent of the International Typographi- 
Union, discussed it with moie 
or less reference to the present strike 
situation in the job printing trade. A. 
Beverly Smith of New York, secretary 
of the Lithographers’ Association, urged 
that the trade agreement is unsatisfact- 
ory in that it does not contain within 


with — special 
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itself the machinery for its enforcement 
on the individual units comprising it. 
He advocated a system of mutual gov- 
ernment within the trade under a joint 
commission. If this commission fails to 
agree, the question goes to a board of 
arbitration of three members whose de- 
cisions are final. Among the litho- 
graphers there has never yet been a 
trade decision re-opened by either party. 


The Saturday afternoon 
session was on the indus- 
trial condition of the Negro 
in the north which afforded opportunity 
for papers by Prof. Kelly Miller, of 
Howard University ; Mary White Oving- 
ton, fellow of the Greenwich House 
Committee on Social Investigations, 
New York; R. R. Wright, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, Hugh M. Browne, principal of 
the Institute for Colored Youth at Chey- 
ney, Pa., Wm. L. Bulkley, principal of 
Public School No. 80, New York 
City. Prof. Carl Kelsey presided. 
Those who read the special Negro num- 
ber of this magazine issued last fall, 
know of the needs, of the lack of op- 
portunity, of the injustice, and of the 
advances which characterize the condi- 
tions under which an increasing Negro 
population is living in the northern cities. 
These things were brought out forcibly 
by the speakers. 


Industrial 
Opportunity 
for the Negro. 


At the closing session 
Saturday evening, With- 
erspoon Hall was crowd- 
ed with an audience of fifteen hundred 
women and men, the women being ap- 
parently in about the same ratio to the 
men in the audience as on the pro- 
gram, a ratio of four to one. 

Man’s part in the discussion of 
Women in Industry was confined to 
introductory remarks — introductory 
to the evening and to the speakers. 
President Rowe, in opening the ses- 
sion, presented the chairman, Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Filene, of Boston, whom he 
described as “‘an exponent of industrial 
co-operation in its best form, between 
employer and employed.” Mr. Fi- 
lene’s address was a survey of the field 
now occupied by wage-earning women, 
touching on the difficulties and the 


The Condition 
of Working 
Women. 
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main hope for improvement in each of 
the three most important groups of 
work, the factory, the store, and do- 
mestic service. In general, Mr. Filene 
thinks that most of the difficulties arise 
from the unskilled character of the la- 
bor, but that much of what is now un- 
skilled labor can be transferred to the 
skilled class by proper training, with 
advantage both to employer and em- 
ployed. This must be brought about 
by a modification of our educational 
methods, and by efforts on the part of 
employers. He suggested most clear- 
ly the disadvantages in domestic ser- 
vice by an account of a well-meant ef- 
fort which he witnessed to secure re- 
cruits for it from among salesgirls. 
The admittedly better pay and superior 
healthfulness of the work counted for 
nothing against the loss of indepen- 
dence, the difference in social position, 
the long, uncertain hours, and the iso- 
lation which it entails. One positive 
advantage of shopwork, not so often 
mentioned as these disadvantages on 
the other side, was expressed by a girl 
who said that “in a shop you see more 
life; you see. more well-dressed ladies 
and can copy their clothes and the way 
they talk.” Mr. Filene closed his ad- 
dress by a prescription for making a 
poet which shows more forcibly than 
anything else could, his faith that the 
evils of our modern industrial system 
are only incidental, not inherent, and 
his hope that it will eventually develop 
into a cultural agency. “Buy a piece 
of land,’ he says, “build a factory; 
make conditions just, and then more 
just, and still more just; and finally 
one of the sons of one of the workers 
will be a poet.” 

Miss Richardson, author of The 
Long Day, spoke with conviction of 
the disadvantage at which women find 
themselves in the struggle for econom- 
ic equality with men. This disadvant- 
age, Miss Richardson feels, is perma- 
nent and inevitable, arising from phy- 
siological and temperamental differ- 
ences between the sexes. It costs a 
girl more to keep well and to live de- 
cently than it does a man, and she 
shows a lower average of fitness for 
sustained effort. Miss Richardson does 


\ 
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not expect the trade union movement 
among women to be successful; she 
seems to think that whatever protec- 
tion working women are to have, will 
come from paternal legislation. Nor 
does she think that there is danger that 
the work of the world will be taken 
from men by women. She pointed out 


that men, on the contrary, are acknowl- — 


edged to do woman’s work better than 
women do it, being the best milliners, 
the best dressmakers, the best hair- 


dressers, and the best cooks; and she — 
thinks, all apparent indications in the — 


way of census statistics to the contrary — 


notwithstanding, that men will con- 
tinue to do the world’s work as they 


have done it in the past, and that wo- — 
men ‘are intended for better things.” 


Lillian D. Wald, head worker of the 
Henry Street (The Nurses) Settle- 


ee 


ment, New York, speaking next, regis- — 


tered contrary convictions on most of 
Miss Richardson’s points. She made 
a plea for the recognition of the many 
capable, efficient women who have 
done a man’s work; she called atten- 
tion to the large numbers reported in 
1900 as “engaged in gainful occupa- 


tions; she pointed out that woman’s 


work formerly done in the home, the — 


sewing, preserving, and other most do- 
mestic occupations, have been trans- 
ferred to the factory; she referred to 
the proposed federal investigation of 


women in industry, as an indication of — 


the importance which the subject has 
assumed. Miss Wald believes that 
protective legislation, to prohibit wo- 


men from working in certain danger- — 


ous trades, from working at night or 
too long hours in any occupation, and 
for a certain period before and after 


childbirth, is necessary, and more of it — 


than we have yet enacted; but she be- 
lieves that further improvement of con- 
ditions, in the way of wages, for ex- 
ainple, can only be brought about by 
the organization of the women them- 
seives in trade unions, in which direc- 
tion most encouraging progress has al- 
ready been made; and she ended by 
appealing to the public to support wo- 
men workers in every possible way in 
their attempts to bring about effective 
organization. 
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What the woman who spends can do 
to better the condition of the woman 
}who works was discussed by Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, president of the 
}New York Consumers’ League. She 
said in substance: 


We do not buy slaves, but we seem to think 
we buy the entire time of our servants; we 
do not buy children, but we buy the products 
of their work; we are not intelligent con- 
sumers as long as we consume our children; 
we do not buy stolen goods, but we buy goods 
made in time stolen from poor working girls; 
we do not buy poisons to assassinate our 
' neighbors, but we do buy wall papers, 
matches, and other things which poison their 
producers; we do not torture animals di- 
rectly, but we wear aigrettes, and we eat 
beef from cattle tortured for hours in freight 
cars; we order our Easter hats at the last 
moment and leave our Christmas shopping 
until the week before Christmas and we pa- 
tronize shops in which we know the girls are 
not fairly treated. We do all these things, 
thoughtlessly, and then wonder what we can 
do to remedy conditions. 

The women who spend are in a great 
measure responsible for some of the exist- 
ing abuses and evil conditions surrounding 
the women who work. If the women who 
spend would demand that their garments, 


their household furnishings and their food 
supplies be made under wholesome condi- 
tions—wholesome for both the producer and 
the consumer—and if they made that demand 
sufficiently strong and with united pressure, 
then merchants would insist upon manufac- 
turers complying with this demand of their 
customers, and manufacturers would be 
forced to comply, in order to find a market 
for their wares. 


It had been announced early in the 
evening that Mrs. J. G. Phelps Stokes 
had been delayed en route from Tuske- 
gee, but was expected before the even- 
ing should be over. At the end of the 
program she had not arrived and the 
audience adjourned to the reception 
room without having heard her paper. 
A little later, however, she reached the 
building and the guests who were still 
there gathered and listened to her 
paper on “The Status of the Working . 
Woman.” The most prominent note 
was that the working woman is the vic- 
tim of injustice and that she feels it. 
What she wants, Mrs. Stokes says, “is 
not welfare work, and not charity, but 
justice—fair hours of labor and fair pay 
for its product.” 
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Dedicated to the New York Child Labor Committee 


“Jesus called a little child unto him, and said, 
“g * W hoso shall offend one of these little 
ones, * * it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

“For in Heaven, their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father.” 


“Call the roll of my servants,” 

(The Master speaks to men). 
“Those to whom I have given 
Charge of the wards of Heaven. 

I would seek My own again. 

The spotless souls in bodies fair, 
(Buds that should bloom to roses rare), 
I trusted to your culturing care; 

Show Me My own again. 
Mothers, who tender flesh conceived, 
Fathers, who deathless souls received, 
What has your loving care achieved? 

Render My own again.” 


“Must we call them forth from the shop, 
the mine, 

The little children, both ours, and Thine? 

Ah, they are warped from Love’s design 


By fate malign! 
Love may struggle, but want commands ; 
Law may threaten, but greed demands; 
We have given Thy trust into stranger 
hands— 
‘Lo, here Thou hast that is Thine!’ ” 


“Bring them forth in the sunlight now, 
Here, where all may see 

As they look on the great possession, how 
My own come back to me. 

Fashioned in schools of toil, and sin, 

Blasted without, and starved within, 

Rifled of childhood’s sacred share 

Of kindly homes, and of God’s pure air, 

Will those who bought them, will those 

who bare, 

Here in the front of the angels, dare 
With lifted hand by my presence, swear 
They bring me my own again?” 

Jia 
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Stairway of Horticultural Hall. 


The National Conference Headquarters 


Those in charge of arrangements for 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction to be held in Philadelphia, 
May 9 to 16, whether at work upon 
the details in Philadelphia or upon the 
arrangement of the program in many 
places, are convinced that this is to be 
the largest conference of all the thirty- 
three. This fact has been kept in mind 
in planning for the conference’s com- 
fort, and it has been decided to make no 
one hotel the conference headquarters, 
but to make Horticultural Hall, which 
is in the center of the hotel district, both 
meeting place and headquarters. 

Those familiar with conference needs 
agree that the building is wonderfully 
well adapted to this purpose. Architec- 
turally it is very beautiful, but better 
still it is very conveniently arranged, and 
near the places of interest to strangers. 
The city covers 129 square miles, but the 
Academy of Music, where the opening 
meeting will be held adjoins Horticul- 
tural Hall, the Hotel Walton is across 
the street, the Bellevue-Stratford is one 
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block away, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station and the public buildings are 
three blocks. 

Entering from Broad street, a wide 
lower corridor with marble columns cor- 
responding with those shown above the 
stairway in the picture, will be divided 
on the left into registration tables, mail- 
ing desks, and telephone booths, and on 
the right will be furnished as a reception 
room. 

On the lower floor beyond this will be 
offices for the general secretary, the 
president and the executive committee, 
and a ladies’ retiring and rest room, 
where maids will be in attendance. This 
floor also has a small hall with seats for 
450, which will be used for section meet- 
ings. 

The great staircase, leading from the 
lower to the upper corridor and the large 
auditorium, will lend itself admirably to 
floral decoration. May is the month of 
roses, and the gardens along the Main 
Line, and in Chestnut Hill, Germantown 
and other suburbs are expected to keep 
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Horticultural Hall so well supplied with . 


fresh flowers that it will be worthy of 
its name. 

The main auditorium, where the gen- 
eral sessions and larger section meetings 
will be held, seats 1200. The upper cor- 
ridor will be another pleasant place in 
which to meet one’s friends. 

Beyond this corridor is the beautiful 
foyer shown in the picture, which will 
serve as a hall for section meetings of 
good size. - 

Scattered about the building are sev- 
eral small offices. These and the foyer 
balcony, and the corners of the upper 
corridor, perhaps, can be used as small 
headquarters for each important section 
of the conference, where literature may 
be kept, where the section chairman may 
have a’ small desk, and where it may be 
possible for the chairman to arrange pri- 
vate interviews between someone with a 
question and someone with a possible 
answer. 

This suggested use for section head- 
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a large conference. Many are too timid 
to bring their small difficulties into a 
large meeting, and for others, who are 
not too timid, there is often no time. 
With some ingenuity on the part of a 
section chairman, it ought to be possi- 
ble to arrange many helpful private inter- 


quarters should be especially useful at 


views for those who are seeking practi-— 
cal help, and a number of the more ex-_ 


perienced workers in each section might 
be assigned to the duty of giving such 
help. 

Further suggestions for making Hor- 
ticultural Hall more useful during con- 
ference week are invited. All corres- 
pondence, and all inquiries about hotel 
and boarding house rates, etc., should be 
addressed to L. Stauffer Oliver, secre- 
tary local committee, 1007 Bailey Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, who will furnish a list 
of hotels and boarding houses on appli- 
cation. Reservations may be made by 
addressing the managers of. the several 
hotels, or through the local secretary. 


Section Meetings of the Twenty-third National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, Philadelphia, May 9 to 16 


[All morning section meetings are held at 
9.30, with the exception of the child labor 
section, which is at 11 and so designated. 
The afternoon section meetings are held at 
3.. The program of the general sessions was 
published in CHARITIES AND THE ComMMoNS of 
March 31.] 

Thursday morning, May 10. 

CARE OF THE SICK. Room C. State and 
Municipal Control of Tuberculosis. 
Thomas F. Kane, M.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Discussion opened by Mazyck P. Rave- 


nel, M. D., assistant medical director 
Phipps Institute. 
CHILDREN. Room B. General Work 


for Children. Work for Children Out- 

side of Institutions and Juvenile Court, 

William H. Pear, assistant superintend- 

ent Children’s Aid Society, Boston. 
Thursday afternoon, May 10. 

NEIGHBORHOOD WORK. Room B. Pre- 
vention of Overcrowding in Smaller 
Cities. Summary Evictions from Tene- 
ments, Frederic Almy, general secretary 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society. 

DEFECTIVES. Room A. Need of Special 
Care and Training, Lightner Witmer, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Fanny F. Morse, superintendent 
Industrial School for Girls, Lancaster, 
Mass.; E. HE. Allen, superintendent Insti- 
tute for Blind, Overbrook, Pa.; A. L. E. 
Crouter, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Friday morning, May 11. 
CARE OF THE SICK. Room C. Hospitals 


for the Treatment of Contagious Dis- 
eases, Charles P. Emerson, M.D., Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The Educational Opportunities of the 
Visiting Nurse in the Prevention of Dis- 
ease. Miss Charlotte Aikens, superin- 
tendent Methodist Hospital, Des Moines, 
Ta. 


Discussion opened by Miss Annie 
Damer, Tuberculosis Dispensary, Belle- 
vue Hospital, NeW York. 


CHILDREN. Room B. The Delinquent 
Girl, Vida H. Francis, Philadelphia. 

Discussion: Work of Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Ben- 
jamin C. Marsh, secretary Pennsylvania 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty. 


Friday afternoon, May 11. 

STATISTICS. Room B. Report of the 
committee by the chairman, Amos W. 
Butler, secretary Board of State Chari- 
ties of Indiana. 


State Boards of Charities, David S. 
Snedden, assistant professor of education 
Leland Stanford University. 

Statistics of institutions, John Koren, 
special agent, Bureau of the Census. 

Saturday morning, May 12. 


DEFECTIVES. Room A. Aims and Pos- 
sibilities of the New Institution for 
Feeble-minded and Epileptics. J. More- 
head Murdoch, M. D., superintendent 
Western Pennsylvania Institution. 


+ 


f 


Vestibule of Horticultural Hall. 


T. C. Fitzsimmons, M.D., commissioner 
of the Institution; W. M. L. Coplin, M.D., 
director Public Health and Charities, 
Philadelphia. 


11 A. M. 


CHILD LABOR. Room B. 

CHARITABLE FINANCE. Room C. fRais- 
ing Funds for a Private Charitable So- 
ciety or Institution. 

Discussion opened by Walter S. Ufford, 
general secretary Baltimore Federated 
Charities. 


Monday morning, May 14. 


NEEDY FAMILIES AND STATISTICS (Joint 
session). Room B. Statistics of Depend- 
ent Families, Lilian Brandt, secretary 
Committee on Social Research, New 
York Charity Organization Society. 

IMMIGRATION. Room A. How to Make 
Our Immigration Laws More Effective, 
Broughton Brandenburg. 


Monday afternoon, May 14. 


TRAINING OF SOCIAL WORKERS. Room B. 
Report of the committee by the chair- 
man, Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ph.D., director 
of the School for Social Workers, Bos- 
ton, Mass. - 

Discussion on the following topics: 

Relation of the University to the 
School. 

What Qualifications for Social Work 
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Should be Emphasized in the Selection 
of Students and the Courses of Study? 

Correlation Between Class Instruction 
and Practical Field Work. 

Children at Glen Mills, Pa. Descrip- 
tion of the House of Refuge. F. H. Ni- 
becker, superintendent House of Refuge, 
Glen Mills. 

Industrial Training for Boys, James 
Allison, superintendent House of Refuge, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tuesday morning, May 15. 


CHILDREN. Room B. Work of Proba- 
tion Officers for Dependent and Delin- 
quent Children. 

Work of the Probation Officer Prelim- 
inary to the Trial, Mrs. Annie Ramsey, 
senior probation officer, juvenile court, 
Philadelphia. 

Work of the Probation Officer in the 
Court Room, Lucy Friday, probation of- 
ficer, Baltimore. 

The Probation Work of the Probation 
Officer. Martha P. Falconer, superintend- 
ent Girls’ House of Refuge, Philadelphia. 

NEEDY FAMILIES. Room C. Collocution. 
Typical cases presented by Walter L. 
Cosper, Peoria, Ill. 


Tuesday afternoon, May 15. 


Annual meeting of the federation of 
day nurseries. Main auditorium. The 
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Development of the Day Nursery; Its 


Present and Future, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Dodge, president Association of Day 
Nurseries. 


Neighborhood Work 
with Day Nurseries, 
Pingree, Boston. 

The Influence of the Day Nursery. Mrs. 
E. C. Dudley, Chicago. 

Wednesday morning, May 16. 

CHILDREN. Room B. Probation offi- 
cers’ section. Professor Henry W. Thurs- 
ton, chief probation officer, Chicago. 

CHARITABLE FINANCE. Room C. Mak- 
ing the Budget of a Charitable Activity, 
William R. Patterson, University of 


in Connection 
Miss Laliah B. 


Iowa. 
Wednesday afternoon, May 16. 
DEFECTIVES. Room C. Preventable 
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Causes of Defectiveness. Samuel R. 
Cunningham, M.D., Lafayette, Ind.; W. 
H. C. Smith, M.D., Godfrey, Ill.; Dora 
Keen, secretary Public Education So- 
ciety, Philadelphia; William W. Long- 
streth, Philadelphia. 

“NEIGHBORHOOD ‘wWoRK. “Room A. Re- 
port of the committee by the chairman, 
Mary Roberts Smith, South Park Settle- 
ment, San Francisco. 

Supervision of Playgrounds. 

NEEDY FAMILIES. Room B. A Problem 
in Co-operation. H. S. Braucher, Port- 
land, Me. 

The Value of Volunteer and Auxiliary 
Boards to Charity Organization Societies. 
Eugene T. Lies, Chicago Bureau of Char- 
ities. 


The Public Library of the District of Columbia as an 
Organ of Social Advance 


George F. Bowerman 


Librarian 


I have been asked to tell something of 
the undeveloped but developing work 
of the public library of the District of 
Columbia as an organ of social advance 
in the National Capital. Students of so- 
cial problems of course class the public 
library with the public school, for the 


keynote of its work is educational. How- 


ever, as its influence as an educational 
factor is not limited to school days, 
though here it effectively supplements 
formal instruction, but as it offers the 
means for education and self-help to the 
whole reading population throughout 
life, including those who have never 
spent a day in the school room, it should 
be regarded as a more universal means 
of social amelioration than even the pub- 
lic school. 

Before taking up specifically the work 
now being done, as well as that planned 
or only dreamed of and postponed until 
more liberal Congressional appropria- 
tions make this phase of Washington’s 
development a reality, let me outline 
briefly the possible future of public 
library work in general. 

Even where there is a compulsory 
education law (and Congress has not yet 
granted one to the District of Columbia) 
not 5% of the school population remain 
in school beyond the compulsory period 


of twelve or fourteen years of age. For 
the other 95% the upper grammar 
grades, the high schools and colleges 
have no existence. Provided only the 
ability to read is taught, whether in the 
schools or even by means of street signs 
and newspapers, then what many people 
regard as the larger and truer work of 
popular education can be carried on by 
libraries. If library facilities are made 
sufficient for every citizen, if co-operation 
with schools becomes universal, if library 
visitors are sufficiently numerous so as 
to extend a compelling invitation to 
every child, if branches or stations 
can be established in every engine 
house, police station, every large fac- 
tory, department store, Sunday school, 
public school, parochial school and 
social settlement, if so-called home 
libraries can be distributed widely to 
minister to groups of families not other- 
wise reached,—if anywhere and every- 
where library facilities are offered which 
will make access to books easy and the 
library universal and omnipresent—if 
these things can only be done, the public 
school and all other formal instruction 
will take it for granted that its graduates 
will carry on their education throughout 
life by means of the public library. 
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The Public Library of the District of Columbia. 


This idea of regarding the public 
library as the supplement of the public 
school has been made a part of the law 
of the United States in the act creating 
the public library of the District of 
Columbia, which reads: “A free public 
library and reading room is hereby estab- 
lished and shall be maintained in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which shall be the 
property of the said district and a sup- 
plement of the public educational system 
of said district.” 

Now for a little history of this library. 
Like most municipal enterprises in Wash- 


ington dependent on Congress, in which 
} the citizens of the district have no repre- 
} sentation, the library is of far more re- 


cent origin than the public libraries of 


’ most other progressive American munici- 


palities, its support has increased by the 
slowest increments, and has always come 
far short of supplying the demands of a 
reading public rather above the average 
in culture. 

The statistics of libraries have credited 


) the District of Columbia with the largest 


book supply per capita in the country. 
But to have so many thousands of books 
at the Library of Congress and in the de- 
partment libraries, meant nothing but an 
aggravation to the average citizen, and 


‘furnished an excuse for many years to 
| Congress to be deaf to the appeals for a 


} 
i 
i 
4 


‘municipal public library, 
) adopted in 1894, bore fruit in the act of 


| 


free public library. At last the special 
report of the Washington Board of 
Trade calling for the establishment of a 
unanimously 


June 3, 1896, creating the public library 
of the District of Columbia. Two years 


later the 12,000 volumes belonging to a 


'free library supported by private sub- 
scriptions, were turned over, when the 


| 


new municipal institution received a small 


| appropriation for running expenses. But 
_it was two years more before Congress 


made any appropriation for books. 
Congress was with some difficulty in- 


_duced to accept, on terms of adequate 
subsequent support, from Mr. Carnegie 
(who furnishes the initial incentive to so 


many municipalities in this field of en- 
deavor), a central library building cost- 
ing $375,000. On the occasion of the de- 
dication of this building, which by the 
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way has served as a model for many 
other library buildings erected through 
Mr. Carnegie’s gifts, the latter offered 
$350,000 or more if needed for the erec- 
tion of a system of branch buildings. 
Proposed legislation giving the library 
trustees power to build these branches 
gradually, was defeated in Congress, 
although citizens of several sections of 
the district had offered not only free 
sites, but numbers of books. Although 
the lack of branches cuts off many per- 
sons in a widely scattered city from li- 
brary privileges, yet from the point of 
view of the best development of an ade- 
quate system, the postponement of the 
building of the branches may well wait 
until the central library is properly cared 
for, except that the possible death of Mr. 
Carnegie might mean the loss of this 
money for the branch buildings. Of 
course one defeat from Congress is not 
accepted as final. Sooner or later the 
matter will be taken up again, probably 
with a proposition to authorize building 
one branch at a time. Although the new 
building has been occupied for the active 
work of the library for more than three 
years and the use of the library has so 
developed in that period as to require the 
occupancy of the whole building for its 
work, it is still true that fully one-third 
of the space is closed, simply because of 
lack of force. For example the young 
folks’ department is crowded in a room 
half the width of the building on the 
main floor, whereas a handsome base- 
ment room the full width of the build- 
ing was designed for it from the begin- 
ning. The spacious newspaper and 
periodical room on the second floor is 
not in use, but magazines congest the 
work of the reference room. Ever since 
the new building has been occupied the 
use of the library has each year increased 
twice or three times as fast as the growth 
of the staff. This fiscal year’s home circu- 
lation will reach 450,000, from a stock of 
less than 80,000 volumes and with a total 
appropriation of less than $40,000. Judg- 
ing from the experience of other munici- 
palities progressive in library develop- 
ment, the home circulation to a popula- 
tion of 323,000 should be not less than a 
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million, whereas if means such as no 
municipality has yet had to develop its 
work were granted, I believe it would 
be possible to have a home circulation 
here of from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000. 


But to turn from our handi- 
caps and discouragements 
to the work now being ac- 
complished. This library’s first work is 
that of circulating books among the 
homes of the people. It of course does 
reference work, for school children, for 
study club women, for government clerks, 
for mechanics and artisans who come 
evenings and Sundays; but it makes no 
effort to rival the Library of Congress or 
the department libraries. In fact it 
counts itself fortunate that it is relieved 
of advanced reference work for the 
scholar, so that it may use its whole en- 
ergy for the average man and woman. 
Its reference room, therefore, contains 
material on almost every subject of popu- 
lar knowledge, including a much used set 
of the publications of one of the cor- 
respondence schools. This is also dupli- 
cated for home use. It has American and 
foreign magazines, especially many tech- 
nical periodicals, much used in spite of 
the fact that Washington is not generally 
considered a manufacturing city. 

The library building was unfortunately 
built with restricted space for the dis- 
playing of books on open shelves. When 
Congress gives sufficient appropriations 
it is hoped to use the largest and best 
lighted room in the building for the pur- 
pose of offering direct access to the cream 
of the entire library. The limited space 
now available is used to the best advant- 
age for displaying in succession books on 
various subjects. Still further to facili- 
tate the use of books, to relieve the neces- 
sity of using the card catalogue on the 
part of the uninitiated or timid, an infor- 
mation desk has been established near the 
main entrance. This is placed in charge 
of a tactful and intelligent woman who 
acts as hostess and guide to all and es- 
pecially to first visitors to the library. 
Does the visitor not know how to use the 
card catalogue? The reader’s advisor 
will teach him or even look up the re- 
quired book and make out the call slips. 
Is the reader hazy about the subject 
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wanted? The advisor makes a shrewd 
guess. Does he want just “something to 
read” for himself or another? The ad- 
visor exercises her judgment concerning 
the mental, moral or social needs and _ 
capacities of the inquirer, with always 
an effort to improve the quality of the 
reading wherever possible, to supplant a 
good book by a better book. ie 

Of course the library circulates fiction” 
in plenty. Fiction is the dominant form 
of literary expression to-day; it has the 
most universal appeal; it supplies educa- 
tion in kindliness, gentleness, good man-— 
ners; it teaches history and geography, 
ethics and aesthetics, sociology and re- 
ligion. It is read with avidity, whereas 
the solider book taken from the library. 
no doubt often lies idle and unread until 
it is time to bring it back. It affords 
rest and refreshment to the overdriven 
men of to-day. Therefore few public 
libraries apologize for the fact that con- 
siderably more than 50% of their cir- 
culation is fiction. To be sure it must 
be good fiction, excluding machine made 
sensations as far as possible, but on the 
other hand not confining the books offer- 
ed to such writers as Mrs. Ward, Mr. 
James and Mrs. Wharton—books whose 
appeal is chiefly to readers having con- 
siderable cultivation. 

Although such a large part of the cir- 
culation is fiction, yet fully 80% of the 
bookstock is- composed of works other 
than fiction. As has already been hinted, 
Washington readers have good taste in 
reading. The demand for the best in his- 
tory, biography, travel, essays and art 
history is large. Duplication is there- 
fore not confined to fiction, but applies 
also to other classes, often even includ- 
ing books on technical subjects such as 
electricity, building construction and 
stenography. Still further to stimulate 
the use of books other than fiction the 
library has compiled for free distribution, 
selected and annotated lists on such sub- 
jects as birds, gardening, interesting 
biographies, summer travel and has in 
preparation lists on ‘printing (one of 
Washington’s most important industries), 
health and hygiene and the betterment 
of municipal conditions. The library also 
distributes quantities of publishers’ lists, 
advertising groups of books in the 
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library. Every week a list of the most 
important new books added is published 
in the local newspapers. To these lists 
are often added lists on special seasons 
and subjects; for example at the begin- 
ning of Lent there was published a list 
of books for Lenten reading, prepared by 
the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Wash- 
ington and one by a professor in the 
Roman Catholic Georgetown University. 


One of the most important 
phases of our work is that 
of the children’s room. 
This is in charge of a 
young woman who is a college graduate 
and who has also taken the course at the 
Training School for Children’s Libra- 
rians at the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burg. No book is added to the children’s 
collection until it has been carefully read 
by her in order to decide upon its suita- 
bility. The hoards of children who come 
are having their tastes formed in accord- 
ance with the best standards. Teachers 
and parents constantly consult the chil- 
dren’s librarian as to the best reading for 
their children. The story hour and col- 
ored picture books for the youngest chil- 
dren, and the reading circle for those 
older, bulletin boards with pictures and 
lists of books about the pictures, are all 
used as adjuncts of this work. The local 
Audubon Society also has close relations 
with the library, meets regularly in the 
lecture hall and furnishes lectures for 
Saturday morning talks to young folks 
on birds. Through one of its experts in 
the Department of Agriculture, it sup- 
plies information each spring concerning 
bird migrations, by means of which a 
bulletin board showing colored pictures 
of bird arrivals is kept up to date. 

The lecture hall proves a valuable addi- 
tion to the regular work of the library. 
Thus far the library has conducted no 
lectures of its own, except those in co- 
operation with the Audubon Society. 
However, the hall during the winter 
months is occasionally used as many as 
five evenings a week, by the regular 
weekly free lectures given under the 
Board of Education and by numerous or- 
ganizations which conduct lectures of 
popular interest and educational tend- 
ency, or hold meetings in support of some 
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measure of reform. For example, the 
Associated Charities recently arranged 
for three public meetings, devoted to 
compulsory education, child labor, and 
wife desertion and non-support of family. 
Meetings devoted to religious subjects or 
partisan politics have been excluded. 
Lecture auditors of course are usually led 
to be users of the library. All meetings 
are free and the public generally is in- 
vited. 

The library also has a study room, fit- 
ted up primarily for staff use, but used 
by many small organizations who resort 
to the library collectively to carry on 
studies with the aid of library books. 
Another study room has been fitted up 
especially for the use of the teachers of 
the district—1,500 in the public schools 
and 200 or 300 in private schools. The 
collection of books kept here includes a 
reference library containing cyclopedias, 
dictionaries, psychological and pedagogi- 
cal works and text-books, about twenty 
educational periodicals regularly on file 
and the circulating books of the class 
education taken from the stack and 
shelved in the room. This room is like- 
wise used by the teachers for committee 
and club purposes. 


To make the relation of 
public library and schools 
still more close, a monthly 
educational bulletin giving new educa- 
tional accessions and educational articles 
in current periodicals is issued by the 
mimeograph process and sent to all the 
public and private schools, where it is 
posted on their bulletin boards. The 
librarian and the children’s librarian also 
occasionally address schools or classes. 
A beginning has been made at the work 
of sending out books to schools in bulk. 
Thus far this has only extended to the 
high schools and to a few subjects. The 
establishment of a complete system by 
which every school and every’ school 
room, especially schools most remote 
from the library, shall be practically 
branches for the circulation of books, a 
plan successful in several other places, 
is something to be looked forward to. 
However, by means of the ten book privi- 
lege, by which each teacher can secure 
ten books for school use in addition to 
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what she needs for her own reading, the 
library is doing something to introduce 
the library idea into the minds of teachers 
and through them to the children, even 
when they live too far away to come to 
the library. Recently this teachers’ privi- 
lege idea has been extended so that any 
student who regularly requires several 
books at a time may have them. 

Another reason for supplying fiction 
which does not come up to classic stand- 
ards is that thus indirectly the library is 
able to reach the children. It is worth 
while to bring to the library the woman 
who wants books by E. P. Roe and Rosa 
N. Carey—for her own sake But es- 
pecially is it important to get her to come 
and bring her children in order that the 
library may begin early to influence them, 
mold their tastes and win them to be life- 
long library users. 

The only active movement in the direc- 
tion of branches that the library has thus 
far been able to make is to meet the re- 
quests for books that have come from 
five social settlements, including one 
colored settlement. To establish these 
stations involves only the purchase of 
200 or 300 books ard a few supplies for 
each. The work of opening them two 
or three afternoons or evenings a week, 
and of circulating about 200 or 300 books 
a month from each, has been entirely 
done by volunteers, in several cases those 
volunteers have been overworked and 
underpaid members of the library’s regu- 
lar staff—such is the spirit of service 
among librarians. The users of these 
stations are mostly children, as there is 
_no money to buy adult books and no room 
to accommodate adult readers. 

Besides the calls for the building of 
the complete system of branches the 
library has received several requests to 
establish deposit stations in the various 
government departments and _ offices. 
Department libraries should properly be 
confined to reference books. The supply- 
ing of popular books is the proper work 
of the public library, and given the 
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means, such stations could be conducted 
and would greatly facilitate the access 
of government clerks to books for them- 
selves and their families. 

The hampering financial conditions 
already so often mentioned have thus far 
prevented the opening of the library at 
8:30 a. m., so that government clerks and 
business men might return their books 
on their way to their offices. The library 
is open, however, from Io a. m. to 9g p. 
m. for the return and delivery of books 
and its reading room is open until Io p. 
m. The last Congress also made possible 
the long sought boon of opening the 
library on Sundays from 2 to Io p. m. 
for reference and registration, but not for 
home circulation. This is much appre- 
ciated by many persons who are too fa- 
tigued to come on week day evenings. 
Such men now come, learn about the li- 
brary, secure borrowers’ privileges and 
have their wives and children draw books 
for them. 

A recent critic of public libraries has 
charged that most of them are so con- 
ducted that they appeal only to women, 
children and idlers among men, and has 
made an appeal for “libraries for men.” 
Of course the use of any library does 
presuppose at least a certain minimum 
of leisure from other employment. The 
critic charged that most libraries had 
nothing or next to nothing that a wide- 
awake, up-to-date, work-a-day man 
wanted. This criticism made in a widely- 
circulated journal and copied by techni- 
cal library publications, has been deeply 
pondered by librarians who have been 
examining themselves and their libraries 
to see whether the criticism is just. I 
believe that the workings of this library 
as set forth in this account, will show 
that it has sufficient breadth of appeal, 
sufficiently extended hours of opening, 
sufficient scope in its collection both for 
circulation and reference so that the mot- 
to carved on the building—‘a university 
for the people” is true, so that it is in- 
deed a library for mankind. 


a) 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Tuskegee 


With a record of twenty-five years of 
practical service to the Negroes of the 
South, Tuskegee Institute celebrated 
its silver jubilee on April 4. A quarter 
of a century ago in Tuskegee, Ala., 
housed in one small, rough building, 
the institute was started. Thirty stu- 
dents comprised the enrolment with a 
teaching staff of proportionate size. 

On Wednesday, April 4, Booker T. 
Washington, its founder, and principal, 
together with William H. Taft, Secre- 
tary of War, President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, and Robert C. Ogden 
spoke of the possibilities of the In- 
stitute with its enrolment of I,400 stu- 
dents and 6,000 men and women gradu- 
ates. From one building in 1881, Tus- 


‘kegee has become a modern industrial 


institute. A community of about 2,200 
people has sprung up around the 
school. Electric lighting plants and 
water works are facts—not theories— 
and all have been built by hands 
trained at the institute. With such 
progress under adverse conditions, the 
twenty-fifth birthday may well be 
termed a jubilee. 

In opening the anniversary exercises 
Mr. Washington said: 

And Jesus said, I will make you fishers of 
men, 

In the spirit of these words, the founda- 
tion of this institution was laid in 1881, 
through a gift from the State of Alabama. 
For twenty-five years then the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute has been fishing 
for men. What of it, and with what results? 
In our quest we have used land, houses, 
barns, henneries, shops, laundries, kitchens, 
classrooms, the Bible, arithmetic, the saw, 
the trowel, the plough, and money—all these 
and more, we have used in our efforts to fish 
for men. 

Primarily, I believe that my race has found 
itself, so far as its permanent location is 
concerned. When this institution began its 


' mission there was uncertainty, lack of faith, 


halting, and speculation as to our perman- 
ent abiding place. As to what degree the in- 
fluence of the Tuskegee Institute has con- 
tributed to this, I will venture no assertion, 
except to state that, so far as I can interpret 
the present ambitions and the activities of 
my people, the main body of the race has de- 
cided to remain permanently in the heart of 
the Scuth in or near what is known as the 
black belt. 


abe 


In speaking of the new responsibili- 
ties of the Negro and his privileges as 


a citizen, Mr. Washington continued: 

The negro race in this country has entered 
upon a wholly new period—a period in which 
emphasis is being placed on a side of life not 
covered in any of the previous experiences 
of my people. I mean the era of free, inde- 
pendent, and intelligent economic and indus- 
trial development, accompanied with a grow- 
ing sense of the worth and value of their 
Own qualities and a desire to make the most 
of them under God, for their own good and 
the welfare of the world. Having to some 
extent become conscious of the great task im- 
posed on them as a people, they are seeking 
to lay the foundation deep in the essentials 
of life. But in this task they often meet 
many and sometimes needless obstacles. 

If this country is to continue to be a re. 
public its task will never be complete as long 
as seven or eight millions of its people are 
in a large degree regarded as aliens and are 
without voice and interest in the welfare of 
the government. Such a course will not 
merely inflict great injustice upon these mil- 
lions of people, but the nation will pay the 
price of finding the genius and form of its 
government changed, not perhaps in name, 
but certainly in reality, and because of this 
the world will say that free government is a 
failure. 

As I conceive it, a part of the mission 
of this school is expressed in the purpose and 
determination to assist the race in laying 
such a gradual and permanent foundation 
in right living, through the accumulation of 
property, industry, thrift, skill, education of 
all character, moral and religious habits, and 
all that which means our usefulness to the 
community in which we abide, that, natural- 
ly, logically, sympathetically, we shall make 
ourselves grow into the full and rightful en- 
joyment and intelligent use of the privi- 
leges and rewards of citizenship. 

Any less ambition would be unworthy of 
us, unworthy of you. Any less ambition 
would make us perpetual drags, instead of 
potential forces for good. 


President Eliot spoke on What Up- 
lifts a Race and What Holds It Down. 
He said that four essential conditions 
were required to lift any race from bar- 
barism into civilization: (1) Daily pro- 
ductive work in freedom. Work of 
this character he contended would 
implant new desires and give new 
means for gratifying those desires. (2) 
Pure family life; (3) universal educa- 
fim. .end--(A) ‘respect ior..law. In 
speaking of the necessity for education 
President Eliot said in part: 
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In this agency for lifting up a race the 
American people as a whole seems to have 
more confidence than in any other; yet edu- 
cation must certainly be placed third in the 
list of civilizing forces. Habitual productive 
labor and family life must precede it; and 
the education of children cannot prevent the 
decline of any people whose habit of labor 
or family life has been impaired. The keen 
desire for education is a good measure of 
the capacity of any people to rise. A keen 
desire with imperfect means will accomplish 
vastly more than a faint desire with much 
better means. The intelligence of a popula- 
tion may also be fairly estimated by their 
willingness to spend money on the education 
of the children, just as the intelligence of a 
father and mother may be measured by the 
pains they take to procure education for their 
children. As a rule, the larger the propor- 
tion of the public revenue devoted to educa- 
tion, the more intelligent the population 
which orders this expenditure. * * * 

Through the beneficent method of private 
endowment, aided by national and State 
grants, two conspicuous institutions for pro- 
moting the industrial efficiency and the 
moral elevation of the colored people of the 
‘South have been successfully established and 
maintained—one at Hampton, the other at 
Tuskegee; but the method of private endow- 
ment which has been so fruitful in the North- 
ern States is too slow to meet the present 
exigencies of the Southern States; indeed it 
has proved too slow to meet the exigencies 
of the Western States. There should be at 
least one such institution as Tuskegee in 
each of the Southern States; and, in my judg- 
ment, the national government, through 
whose action slavery was abolished, should 
take a hand in the establishment of these 
new Tuskegees. The land grant colleges in 
the Southern States are now used only for 
whites. Wherever throughout the country 
there are communities of colored people so 
populous that separate schools must be main- 
tained for them, the national government 
should give aid to the States in founding and 
maintaining separate industrial and normal 
schools, competent to send out an adequate 
number of trained farmers, mechanics, min- 
ers, teachers, and nurses. The government 
which can afford to spent eight millions of 
dollars on one battleship and to build a fleet 
of these short-lived monsters, and whose an- 
nual expenditure is more than a billion dol- 
lars, ought to be able and eager to help the 
Southern States to lift up not only the black 
race, on which it forced a sudden liberty, but 
the white race too, which had long suffered 
deeply from the concomitant evils of African 
slavery. The national bounty for education 
through and in the several States now goes 
almost completely to one race; it ought to go 
to both races. The Southern States need 
have no more hesitation in accepting this 
new national bounty than they had in ac- 
cepting the bounty in 1862 and its subsequent 
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enlargements. The prompt improvement of | 
education at the South is a high national in- 
terest, quite as broad and comprehensive as 
the national interest in a uniform quaran- 
tine, or in interstate commerce, or in for- 
estry or irrigation. 


Secretary Taft told of the progress 
of the Negro since emancipation. He 
said: 

“« * %* * With deference to those who 
have looked more into the question, and who 
differ on this point,from what I am about to 
say, it seems to me that instead of affording 
‘ground for discouragement in the solution 
of the so-called negro problem, a review of 
the history of this race since the war justifies 
the statement that great progress has been 
made. Not only has there been a movement 
by the negro race itself along similar educa- 
tional, industrial, and economic lines, but 
there is much encouragement in the attitude 
now taken by the leading men of the South, 
who see the difficulties of the problem with 
great clearness, and welcome and sympathize 
with the efforts of Mr. Washington in what 
.he is doing for his race. The white men who 
can do the most good for the negro, who can 
aid him in his toilsome march to better ma- 
terial and intellectual conditions, are the 
Southern white men, who are his neighbors. 
It is one of the encouraging signs of the 
time that there is growing up in the South 
a body of leading white men who feel that 
the future of the negro race affects the future 
of the South, and that both self-interest and 
humanity require them to lend all the aid 
they can to this people in the throes of a 
burdensome effort. 

Of course there is much to discourage in 
the bewildered and helpless condition of so 
many ignorant negroes who, knowing no 
useful trade but agriculture, are attracted 
to Southern cities and find there no occupa- 
tion to which they are adapted. Equally 
discouraging in another way is the state of 
a bright young colored man who finds himself 
with merely a literary education with no pro- 
fessional opportunity, and with an inability 
to overcome his repugnance to what he al- 
lows himself to believe is the humiliation of 
manual labor. 


Robert C. Ogden, president of the 
board of trustees of Tuskegee Institute, 
spoke on the significance of the cele- 
bration. He said that the institute was 
“the unmatched example of the possi- 
bilities of an institution entirely con- 
trolled in its diversified academic and 
industrial curriculum, productive in- 
dustries, executive organization, and 
business affairs by a faculty and corps 
of managers composed of men and wo- 
men of African descent.” 


An Open Letter 


From the New York Charity Organization Society to the Police Commissioner in 
Regard to Abolition of the Mendicancy Detail. 


March 28, 1906. 
Hon. THEODORE A. BINGHAM, 
Commissioner of Police, 
300 Mulberry Street, City. 
DEAR SIR: 


We learn from your letter of March 15, to 
Mr. Bannard, that it is your decision not to 
continue, at least for the present, the special 
Mendicancy detail. While we have no dis- 
position to press further the considerations 
which were set forth at length in our letter 
of February 13, 1906, it has seemed to us ap- 
propriate to recapitulate briefly the relations 
which have existed between this society and 
the department, and to explain what our po- 
sition is in view of your decision to abolish 
tne Mendicancy detail. 

From the beginning this society has given 
special attention to this subject both on the 
Cuaritable side, in caring for unfortunate 
individuals who have no alternatives except 
to beg or to suffer for the necessities of life, 
and in the interest of the general public, to 
protect the community from being over-run 
with mendicants of the criminal class. In 
pursuance of these objects we have employed 
our own special agents, together with the 
necessary office assistance, entirely at our 
own expense, no appropriation for this pur- 
pose having ever been made by the city or 
requested by the society. In the earlier 
years our agents employed for this purpose 
were appointed special officers, and they 
themselves made arrests whenever it was 


_ not convenient to call upon the service of 


uniformed police officers. 

During Mayor Strong’s administration a 
plan was suggested by us to the police de- 
partment for .ne detail of two police officers 
for each Magistrate’s court district, who 
should work exclusively at the suppressing 
of street begging, reporting to and being re- 
sponsible to the sergeant of the court squad. 
‘une society under this plan undertook to as- 
sist these special officers in any way possible 
by reporting particular cases, by furnishing 
information when called upon to do so in 
regard to particular mendicants. For a short 
time this plan worked fairly well, but on 
account of the need for officers for other 
special purposes the detail was seriously in- 
terfered with, and finally became so far dis- 
integrated that only four officers were left 
in the seven courts, and the work which 
unese officers did was entirely ineffective. 

Wnoen it became clear that this plan had 
vroxen down -cough the lack of persistence 
and effective supervision within the depart- 
ment, this society proposed to the depart- 
ment that the four police officers who were 
supposed to be giving their time to the sup- 
pression of mendicancy should work in di- 
rect co-operau.on with our Mendicancy De- 
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partment. This recommendation was adopt- 
ed and went into effect on June 4, 1902. It 
is fair to say that during the time the Va- 
grancy Squad, as it was called, was managed 
from the courts it succeeded to some extent 
in restraining professional begging in New 
York, but that it had accomplished practical- 
ly nothing toward the real elimination of 
mendicancy. In the three years and a half 
since the beginning of this closer co-opera- 
.-on of the department with this society, the 
situation has been absolutely different. 

With the aid of the police officers, sulse- 
quently increased to seven in number, this’ 
society has been pursuing energetically and 
successfully a policy the object of which was 
to make street begging impossible, but which 
did not exclude humane and charitable as- 
sistance to individuals who are not profes- 
sionals or, who having been professional 
mendicants, are desirous of giving up that 
manner of life entirely and earning their own 
living. By warning first offenders, by keep- 
ing a personal record of all who are either 
warned or arrested, by centralizing this in- 
formation for the entire city in a single 
bureau of records, by gaining the confidence 
of magistrates, by preventing the premature 
discharge of vagrants before the expiration 
of their term, by lending a helping hand to 
discharged prisoners, by co-operation with 
similar societies and police departments in 
other cities, by educating public sentiment 
through the newspapers and otherwise to 
appreciate the real character of those who 
are prosecuted and convicted, and in other 
ways, too numerous to set forth at length, 
we have worked steadily toward the end of 
a radical and complete solution of this par- 
ticular problem. Police officers have been 
used for police work, the other supplement- 
ary but essential parts of the work have 
been done by employes of the society. 

The Mendicancy detail, therefore, has been 
in no sense a contribution by the city to the 
society but, on the contrary, the plan of co- 
operation has involved a very considerable 
and continuous expenditure for which the 
society has had to find funds from private 
contributions. Except in the few instances 
in which we have ourselves asked for a 
warning in court or for a suspended sen- 
tence, practically all who have been arrested 
and prosecuted on our complaint, through 
the officers of the Mendicancy detail, have 
been convicted, sentenced to six months’ 
term, and have served their sentence. In 
the fifteen months ending September 30, 


1905, there were, as we have already writ- 


ten you, 1863 such arrests, while the entire 
police force outside the Mendicancy detail 
were reported to have arrested only 565 per- 
sons on a charge of vagrancy. 
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In the month of January of this year there 
were 195 arrests by the officers of the Men- 
dicancy detail. The Mendicancy detail was 
abolished on February 5. In the remainder 
of that month, a period of twenty-four days, 
there were reported to have been made only 
thirty arrests by the police officers, and 
there is already a very considerable increase 
of street begging in many neighborhoods. 

The purpose of this letter is not to re- 
open the question which you have decided, 
but to ask whether by some metnod consist- 
ent with the plans which you have formed 
for the department, you will not be able to 
deal with this subject in such a way as to 
prevent the increase of begging and the re- 
turn to the city of a class of vicious and de- 
praved criminals who have been either 
driven out of it or repeatedly imprisoned un- 
der the plan which has been in force. We 
write, not in the interests of the society, but 
in the interests of the city. It is no kind- 
ness even to the mendicants themselves to 


encourage the life of thieving, swindling, 
idleness and begging to which they are ac- 
customed. We are ready to co-operate with 
you to the utmost extent of our ability on 
any effective plan which you may devise, 
and to place freely at your disposal the ex- 
perience which we have gained in the past 
twenty years in dealing with this subject. 

Assuring you that we have no other desire 
in this matter than the success of your ad- 
ministration and the good of the community, 
I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
FREDERIC B. JENNINGS, 


Chairman of the Mendicancy Committee. 


Committee on Mendicancy: 


FreDERIC B. JENNINGS, Chairman, 
Orro T. BANNARD, 

RoBERT W. DE FOREST, 

Epear J. Levey, 

Ropert Grier MONROE. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Editor Employment 
Exchange Department of CHARITIES AND THE COM- 
MONS, Room 905, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply ts desired. 


OUNs WOMAN of experience in settlement work, 
especially with girls’ clubs, wishes non-resident 
position in settlement in New York City. 


ANTED Young woman, graduate in Domestic 
Science, as resident teacher in Settlement. Per- 
sopal interview in New York necessary. 

ANTED—Young woman with experience in set- 
tlement, or training in school for social workers, 
as assistant in settlement in large city. En- 

gagement to begin in fall. 


ANTED—Young woman of some training or ex- 
perience in C. O. S. work to take charge of 
society in a small city in Massachusetts. En- 

gagemenut to begin at once. « 


ANTED—Man of experience to direct the sum- 
mer playgrouud of a settlement in large city. 
Success in managing boys essential. 


ANTED—Woman as boarder in a settlement 
One evening’s assistance a week required. 


ANTED Correspondence with college students 
who wish summer work in settlements, or 
Fresh Air work. 


THE VILLAGE BELLES. 
“The Village Belles’? of Greenwich 


Settlement House beg to announce a 
Fancy Dress Affair to be held on the 
evenings of May 25th and 26th from 7 
to 10 o’clock, at 26 Jones Street, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for their Summer Va- 
cation Outing. 

Donations of fancy and plain articles, 
dolls, candy, cake and flowers (Plants 
preferably) will be most gratefully re- 
ceived. Kindly send same care of Miss 
Mina. W. de Hart, 26 Jones Street, on or 
before dates of Sale. 

Admission 10 cents. 


Children under 14, 3 cents, admitted 
with parents only. 


